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REVIEW  &  OUTLOOK 


The  Show  Is  Over 


Snoopy  at  the  Smithsonian 


Say  this  for  the  proposed  Enola  Gay 
exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
Its  ideological  ax-grinding  has  at  least 
focused  long  overdue  attention  on 
what  the  Smithsonian  has  been  up  to 
in  recent  years.  What  it  has  been  up 
to,  it’s  now  clear,  is  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  its  museums  (mostly  govern¬ 
ment  funded)  into  vehicles  for  political 
re-education. 

The  Smithsonian’s  busy  struggle 
for  hearts  and  minds  has  claimed 
some  strange  victims.  It  is  our  sad 
duty  indeed  to  report  that  among  the 
casualties  is  none  other  than  the 
beloved  Snoopy,  now  under  attack  at 
the  Smithsonian’s  Air  and  Space  Mu¬ 
seum.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Snoopy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  sneering  look  at  aerial  combat 
in  World  War  I.  This  exhibit,  visitors 
discover,  represents  air  power  as 
mainly  an  instrument  for  what  the 
show’s  companion  book  calls  “scien¬ 
tific  murder.” 

What  does  this  have  do  with 
Snoopy?  A  good  question.  The  mu¬ 
seum’s  Moral  Re-education  Depart¬ 
ment  apparently  decided  that  the 
theme  of  World  War  I  aces  and  their 
fabled  exploits  offered  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  their  own  enlight¬ 
ened  views  on  the  evils  of  war  and 
combat.  The  concern  of  these  educa¬ 
tors,  generally,  is  to  ensure  that 
Smithsonian  visitors  find  no  occasion 
for  unseemly  pride  in  the  nation’s  de¬ 
velopment  and  achievements— espe¬ 
cially  on  the  battlefield.  Even  in  an 
exhibit  a  few  years  back  on  the  P-47 
Thunderbolt -the  plane  that  broke  the 
back  of  the  Luftwaffe -Air  and  Space 
curator  Michael  Neufeld  sternly 
warned  in  a  memo  that  the  video 
must  “avoid  an  overly  heroic/cheer¬ 
leading/patriotic  tone  (the  same  goes 
for  the  music).” 

»  *  * 

It  is  clear  that  the  cadres  at  the 
Smithsonian  see  themselves  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  a  great  unwashed  public 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  delusion. 
Tom  Crouch,  head  of  Air  and  Space’s 
Department  of  Aeronautics  (and  one 
of  the  main  writers  of  the  Enola  Gay 
script),  reflected  this  attitude  clearly 
in  a  scoffing  description,  published  in 
the  World  War  I  magazine  Over  the 
Front,  of  museum  visitors  who  don’t 
want  exhibits  that  “undermine  their 
fantasies.”  Perhaps  nowhere,  though, 
was  the  museum’s  view  of  its  be¬ 
nighted  public  put  more  clearly  than 
in  a  1990  letter  written  to  the  director 
by  a  then  newly  appointed  official  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  The  visitors,  lamented  associate 
director  for  public  programs  Robert 
Sullivan,  “don’t  want  to  be  engaged, 
empowered  or  even  educated,  they 
just  want  to  be  distracted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  dailiness,  the  tedium, 
the  fear  of  their  lives.” 

And  distracted  we  were,  at  the 
very  least,  by  the  sight  of  Snoopy  and 
fellow  culprit  the  Red  Baron  in  a 
highly  serious  exhibit  display-the 
first  to  greet  a  visitor  to  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum.  Snoopy  and  the 
Baron,  the  exhibitors  darkly  allege, 
are  the  sort  of  creations  that  have  led 
to  “our  complete  disconnection”  from 
the  reality  of  life  and  death  in  the  air. 
On  the  wall  opposite  is  another  panel 
charging  a  crime  even  more  serious 
than  war-mongering- namely  com¬ 
merce.  Behind  the  glass  panel  are 
Red  Baron  T-shirts,  advertisements 
for  Red  Baron  restaurants.  Red 
Baron  (pepperoni)  pizza.  Above,  sits  a 
large  accusatory  panel  title:  “Profit¬ 
ing  From  The  Legend.”  Argh! 

Also  running  now,  at  the  Smithson¬ 
ian’s  Museum  of  American  History,  is 
an  exhibit  on  “Science  in  American 
Life” -a  show  whose  gloomy  account¬ 
ing  of  dangers  and  failures  and  “un¬ 
bridled  use  of  science  and  technology” 
overshadows  all  else  in  it.  The  most 
memorable  section  may  be  the  panel 
on  birth  control,  which  advertises  the 
charge  that  “some  African-American 
women”  believed  that  special  pills 
were  distributed  to  blacks  to  cause 
sterilization.  The  curators  who  chose 
to  advertise  this  allegation  let  it  stand 
without  contradiction.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Smithsonian’s  alleged  pas¬ 
sionate  concern  with  dispelling  histor¬ 
ical  myths  and  fantasies  doesn’t  ex¬ 
tend  to  plots  accusing  the  government 
of  racial  extermination  plans. 

*  *  # 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum -charged  with  the  task  of  as¬ 
suring  that  exhibits  reflect  all  the 
proper  ideological  views -nicely 
summed  up  the  prevailing  attitude  at 
the  Smithsonian  when  he  noted,  in  a 
paper  outlining  his  notion  of  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  goals,  that  the  idea  is  “to  show 
and  tell  visitors  immediately  what  we 
are  about  and  how  we’d  like  them  to 
change.” 

Thanks  to  its  culture  police-who 
now  meet  regularly  with  community 
activists  to  get  their  input  on  ex¬ 
hibits -the  Smithsonian  Natural  His¬ 
tory  museum’s  exhibit  on  primitive 
cultures  was  shut  down  completely  as 
being  “outdated  ”  -  and  after  being  de¬ 
nounced  as  racist  by  a  radical  Afro- 
centrist  organization  called  Tu-Wa- 
Moja.  Thanks  also  to  the  work  of  ide¬ 
ology  police,  the  exhibits  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History  now  carry 


labels  criticizing  its  own  exhibits  for 
lack  of  right-mindedness. 

Next  to  an  exhibit  of  African  harte- 
beests,  for  instance,  is  a  sign  confess¬ 
ing  that  female  animals  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  are  being  portrayed  in  ways 
“that  make  them  appear  .  .  .  substan¬ 
dard  to  male  animals.”  There  is 
plenty  more  like  this.  Not  since  the 
Stalinist  trials  of  the  1930s  have  so 
many  confessions  rolled  forth -to  so 
many  imagined  crimes. 

The  political  makeover  of  the 
Smithsonian  didn’t  begin  yesterday. 
Under  Smithsonian  Secretary  Robert 
Adams  (just  retired),  who  arrived  in 
1984,  activist  curators  and  administra¬ 
tors  were  brought  on  to  replace  the 
old.  The  Academic  Left,  in  short,  had 
arrived.  Among  others  brought  on  was 
Martin  Harwit,  current  Air  and  Space 
Museum  director— who  presided  over 
the  Enola  Gay  debacle.  Mr.  Adams 
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William  H.  Rehnquist 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  chancellor  of  the 
Smithsonian  and  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Ex  Officio  voting  member.  , 

Albert  Gore  Jr. 

Vice  President.  Ex  Officio  voting  member 
(replaced  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle). 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  (D.,  N.Y.) 

Sen.  Jim  Sasser,  (D.,  Tenn.) 

Sen.  John  Warner,  (R.,  Va.) 

•  Rep.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  (R..  Pa.) 

Rep.  Norman  Y.  Mineta,  (D.,  Calif.) 

Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley,  (D.,  Wash.) 

Jeanine  S.  Clark,  Washington.  D.C.  community 
leader,  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.,  former  congressman  and 
:  president  of  the  World  Bank  Group,  executive 
committee  member. 

;  Hanna  H.  Gray,  professor  of  history,  former  presi- 
;  dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Manuel  L  Ibanez, 

President  of  Texas  A&M  University. 

Samuel  C.  Johnson, 

Chairman,  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 

Homer  A.  Neal,  vice  president  for  research. 
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I  Frank  A.  Shrontz.  chairman  and  CEO.  Boeing  Co. 

Wesley  S.  Williams  Jr., 
partner,  Covington  and  Burling. 
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also  appointed,  as  his  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  for  external  affairs,  environmen¬ 
talist  Tom  Lovejoy.  Mr.  Lovejoy  is 
renowned  for  once  having  proclaimed 
that  “the  planet  is  about  to  break  out 
with  fever,  and  we  are  the  disease.” 

Clearly,  the  Smithsonian  has  gone 
its  merry  way  without  interference 
by  the  Board  of  Regents,  which  has 
oversight-and  whose  members  in¬ 
clude,  among  others,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Justice,  three  Senators  and  three 
Congressmen.  (The  full  list  of  Re¬ 
gents  is  in  the  nearby  box.)  Neither 
Dan  Quayle  nor  the  current  Vice 
President,  nor  Justice  Rehnquist,  nor 
Senators  Moynihan,  Sasser  and 
Warner,  nor  Speaker  Tom  Foley 
seem  to  have  been  paying  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  runaway  Institution. 

It  would  be  fitting  if  Congress 
started  paying  serious  attention  to  the 
Smithsonian  now. 

In  particular,  it  might  look  into  the 
Smithsonian’s  plans,  now  moving 
steadily  along,  to  close  down,  of  all 
things,  the  remarkable  exhibit  cele¬ 
brating  American  industry  and  cul¬ 
ture  (from  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1876),  set  up  in  1976  and  housed  at 
the  Arts  and  Industries  Museum.  The 
plan  is  to  empty  out  this  venerable  mu¬ 
seum  entirely  and  replace  it  with  the 
National  African-American  Museum. 

By  all  means  let’s  have  an 
African-American  museum  and  as 
many  monuments  to  the  country’s 
discrete  groups  as  the  local  real  es¬ 
tate  will  allow.  But  it  really  would  be 
nice  to  know  the  rationale  these  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  offer  for  demoting 
this  country’s  contribution  to  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution.  Is  there  a  flood¬ 
lit  case  somewhere  for  an  auto¬ 
graphed  “Das  Kapital”? 

*  *  * 

Confronted  with  objections  to  the 
Enola  Gay  show  and  others,  the 
Smithsonian’s  curators  and  represen- 
tives  characteristically  assume  the 
posture  of  martyrs  to  truth -and  to 
hard,  responsible  historical  reality- 
while  their  critics  are  portrayed  as  ro¬ 
mantics  who  want  feel-good  history. 
The  new  Secretary  of  the  Smithson¬ 
ian,  Ira  Michael  Heyman  (appointed 
by  the  Regents  four  months  ago),  also 
seems  to  be  taking  this  line.  It  is  a  line 
not  likely  to  sway  many  people  taking 
a  hard  look  at  Smithsonian  exhibits - 
and  their  clear  and  ummistakable  po¬ 
litical  agenda.  Trust  the  tale,  not  the 
teller,  the  sage  D.H.  Lawrence  ad¬ 
vised.  The  exhibits  tell  the  tale  all 
right,  about  what  has  happened  to 
America’s  most  famous  museum. 

Ultimately  the  fault  lies  not  so 
much  with  the  revisionist  social  sci¬ 
entists  of  the  curatorial  staff. 
They’ve  overrun  many  university  hu¬ 
manities  programs  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  so  why  not  follow  form  here? 
The  fault  lies  with  the  Institution’s 
overseers,  who  decided  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  shift.  Accommodation,  once 
again,  has  led  to  historical  inanities 
and  falsities.  Those  people  who  travel 
long  distances  to  visit  with  U.S.  his¬ 
tory  at  the  Smithsonian  have  been  let 
down,  badly.  I 


By  Herbert  Stein 

The  American  people  are  very  un¬ 
happy.  More  than  that,  they  are  angry.  I 
don’t  observe  that  among  the  people  I 
know.  Perhaps  that  is  because  most  of 
them  are  of  a  certain  age.  They  remember 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  Great  War. 
Many  of  them  have  family  stories  of  life 
and  death  in  Europe  under  the  czars,  the 
Nazis  or  the  Communists.  They  are  happy 
to  be  in  America  in  1994. 

Still,  the  polls  and  the  newspapers  say 
that  the  people  are  unhappy,  and  it  must 
be  so.  But  I  wonder  why  they  are  unhappy. 
The  statistics  to  which  economists  look  for 
measuring  the  economic  condition  of  the 
American  people  show  that  in  general  we 
are  very  well  off.  That  is  not  true  of  every¬ 
one,  but  the  number  who  are  clearly  worse 
off  than  they  were,  say.  In  the  1950s,  when 
we  were  allegedly  all  happy,  must  be  very 
small. 

Surely  many  of  the  things  that  are  said 
to  explain  our  malaise,  to  recall  a  word, 
are  silly.  I  heard  a  citizen  on  a  talk  show 
this  morning  bemoaning  the  fact  that  we 
are  exporting  all  our  capital  and  are  on  the 
way  to  becoming  another  Cuba.  And  this  is 
said  in  spite  of  the  fact  thatln  the  past  10 
years  the  net  annual  investment  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  U.S.  has' averaged  $87 
billion. 

Another  Reason 

I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  that  subject 
further.  I  know  that  there  is;  nothing  peo¬ 
ple  find  more  irritating  thaii  being  told 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  about.  In¬ 
stead  I  want  to  suggest  another  reason  for 
feeling  unhappy.  j 

Whether  or  not  there  is  poverty  in  our 
private  lives,  there  is  poverty  In  our  public 
life.  The  politicians  whom  we  expect  to  be 
our  leaders  look  mean  and  petty.  The  me¬ 
dia  pundits,  who  should  be  our  sages  and 
philosophers,  are  nit-pickers.  And  we  the 
citizens,  who  should  be  led  by  our  politi¬ 
cians  and  advised  by  our  wise  men,  are 
aimless  and  disappointed. 

The  reason  for  this  state  ol  affairs,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  that  our  present  politi¬ 
cians  are  less  intelligent,  honest  and 
courageous,  our  pundits  less  wise,  or  our 
citizens  less  public-spirited,  than  in  an 


earlier  time.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  no 
grand  national  purpose.  For  60  years  we 
have  been  used  to  Washington  being  a 
stage  on  which  great  dramas  were  being 
performed.  The  politicians  who  became  in¬ 
volved  in  these  dramas  became,  simply  by 
virtue  of  that  fact,  great  leaders.  The  pun¬ 
dits  who  commented  were  dealing  with  big 
issues.  The  citizens,  as  participants  and 
spectators,  felt  they  were  present  at  im¬ 
portant  events.  That  was  true  for  citizens 
who  opposed  the  action  on  the  stage  as  well 


as  for  those  who  supported  it;  in  either 
case  they  were  involved  in  something  big. 

During  most  of  those  60  years  the  great 
drama  was  a  war-either  the  hot  war 
against  fascism  or  the  war,  sometimes  hot 
and  sometimes  cold,  against  communism. 
But  there  was  also  the  drama  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  Great  Depression  and  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty.  Ronald 
Reagan  had  a  two-front  war— a  War 
against  the  Soviet  Government  and  a  War 
against  the  U.S.  Government.  Acting  parts 
in  these  dramas  made  leaders  and  heroes 
out  of  people  who  had  given  no  previous 
sign  of  heroism  or  leadership. 

Now  the  show  is  over.  No  grand  drama 
is  being  performed  on  the  national  stage. 
The  house  lights  are  up.  But  the  curtain 
has  not  fallen.  Actors  who  moments  ago 
were  Henry  V  at  Agincourt  or  Antony  over 
the  body  of  Caesar  are  now  wandering 
around  the  stage,  out  of  costume  and 
makeup,  wearing  dungarees,  picking  up 
the  props  and  mumbling  lines  never  writ¬ 
ten  by  Shakespeare.  And  we  the  audience, 
having  imagined  ourselves  English 
archers  or  Roman  citizens,  realize  that  we 
are  only  our  private  selves  with  our  private 
lives.  So  we  are  disappointed  and  un¬ 
happy. 

Bill  Clinton  tried  to  stage  a  play  in 


which  he  would  have  the  leading  role.  But 
“War  Against  the  Lack  of  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  by  a  Minority  of  the  American  People 
to  Be  Paid  for  by  the  Majority”  didn’t  have 
the  right  ring  to  it.  And  even  a  better  ac¬ 
tor,  FDR,  with  a  better  script,  “The  War 
Against  Fascism,”  could  not  get  the  play 
staged  without  Pearl  Harbor.  There  was 
no  Pearl  Harbor  for  health  care. 

Now  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  re¬ 
vive  Mr.  Reagan’s  “War  Against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.”  That  play  had  a  certain 


charm  when  the  principal  actor  (a  real-life 
actor)  was  Lochinvar  from  out  of  the  West. 
It  has  less  appeal  when  the  aspiring  play¬ 
ers  are  musty,  over-exposed  second  ba¬ 
nanas  who  have  spent  20  or  30  years  in 
Washington  theater.  Anyway,  even  Mr. 
Reagan’s  was  a  phony  war.  It  only  reduced 
federal  expenditures  from  22.9%  of  gross 
domestic  product  in  1981  to  22.1%  in  1989- 
a  figure  that  before  Mr.  Reagan  had  been 
exceeded  only  once  in  all  the  years  after 
World  War  II.  The  Republicans  may  be 
able  to  stage  their  show,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  inspire  the  audience. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  need  or  want  a  grand 
national  drama  played  out  on  the  political 
stage.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
grumbling  about  the  lack  of  “national 
goals.”  The  president  thereupon  created  a 
Commission  on  National  Goals.  I,  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Denison,  wrote  a  background  paper 
for  the  commission.  But  I  thought  the  idea 
was  rather  silly.  If  we  didn’t  have  a  na¬ 
tional  goal,  why  should  we  be  trying  to  find 
or  create  one?  What  was  the  goal  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  goal?  But  I  now  think  I  was  being  too 
narrowly  rational.  I  had  forgotten  what  my 
professor  Frank  Knight  used  to  say,  that 
what  people  wanted  was  not  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  wants  but  better  wants. 


The  national  goal  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Washington  goal.  President  Coolidge,  70 
years  ago,  said  “The  business  of  America 
is  business.”  That  was  his  laconic  way  of 
describing  a  national  goal.  We  were  to  be 
the  advance  guard  in  the  march  of  modern 
capitalism.  This  show  was  to  be  acted  out 
not  in  Washington  but  on  Wall  Street,  and 
in  Detroit  and  Zenith  City.  The  heroes  of 
this  enterprise  were  the  captains  of  indus¬ 
try  and  we,  the  citizens,  could  read  about 
their  exploits  every  week  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  ( for  five  cents )  and  share  the 
thrill. 

Those  heroes  went  into  eclipse  with  the 
Crash  of  1929.  And  while  the  march  of  mod¬ 
ern  capitalism  continues,  it  has  become,  in 
the  U.S.,  a  banality.  Its  heroes  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  Tokyo,  or  even  Shang¬ 
hai,  than  in  Detroit. 

A  Worthy  Objective 

So  we  are  left  without  any  national 
goal,  and  I  suggest  that  is  one  reason  for 
our  unhappiness.  It  is  at  least  one  reason 
why  our  public  life  looks  so  petty.  A  wise 
professor  once  said  that  academic  politics 
is  the  most  vicious  there  is  because  it  is  of 
the  least  consequence.  That  position  has 
been  taken  over  by  national  politics.  Poli¬ 
tics  was  always  about  politics,  but  now  it 
seems  to  be  about  nothing  but  politics.  If 
you  ask  anyone  about  the  occupation  of 
Haiti  or  about  the  poverty  statistics  or 
about  anything  else,  the  answer  will  not  be 
what  it  means  for  the  world  or  the  country 
or  poor  people  but  what  it  means  for  Mr. 
Clinton’s  chances  of  being  re-elected. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  worthy  objec¬ 
tive  that  could  be  a  national  goal  and  that 
would  inspire  and  energize  the  American 
people.  That  goal  would  be  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  least  advantaged 
among  us  and  to  reduce  hostility  and  fear 
among  the  races.  That  wouid  not  be  a 
goal  solely,  or  even  primarily,  for  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  but  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  a  part.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  goal  to  which  the  country  is 
committed. 


A  former  chairman  of  the  president’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr.  Stein  is 
an  American  Enterprise  Institute  fellow. 
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Whether  or  not  there  is  poverty  in  our  private  lives, 
there  is  poverty  in  our  public  life.  The  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  we  have  no  grand  national  purpose. 


Bill  Clinton’s  Voodoo  Deficit  Numbers 


By  Pete  Domenici 

President  Clinton  announced  in  Cleve¬ 
land  yesterday  that  the  federal  budget 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
Sept.  30  was  $203  billion,  the  lowest  since 
1989.  It  was  the  first  time  in  more  than 
20  years  that  the  deficit  has  declined  for 
two  years  in  a  row.  “The  bottom  line  is 
getting  stronger  every  day,”  Mr.  Clinton 
crowed. 

But  can  the  administration  honestly 
take  credit  for  the  last  two  years  of  deficit 
decline?  Is  this  deficit  drop  a  direct  result 
of  its  policies?  The  answer  is  no.  A  fair 
analysis  of  the  data  allows  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  claim  credit  for  only  $17  bilion,  or 
12%,  of  the  reduced  deficit  over  the  past 
two  years— an  amount  largely  due  to  in¬ 
creased  taxes  and  user  fees. 

Let  me  explain.  Final  numbers  for  fis¬ 
cal  1994  show  that  the  federal  deficit  de¬ 
clined  to  $203  billion  from  $253  billion  a 
year  earlier.  Thus,  cumulative  federal 
deficits  (or  the  debt)  have  increased  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $456  billion  over  the  first  two  fiscal 
years  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

What  would  this  debt  have  been  absent 
the  administration’s  budget  and  economic 
plan  adopted  last  year?  In  January  1993 
(before  President  Clinton’s  inauguration), 
the  independent  Congressional  Budget  Of¬ 
fice  projected  a  decline  in  the  deficit  to 
$291  billion  in  1994  from  $310  billion  in  1993. 
According  to  this  estimate,  our  debt  would 
have  increased  by  $601  billion  over  this 
two-year  period. 

Thus,  given  that  the  actual  deficits  for 
those  two  years  will  total  $456  billion,  we 


have  seen  $145  billion  of  projected  debt  re¬ 
duction  in  the  past  two  years.  What  ac¬ 
counts  for  this?  Three  factors:  1)  “techni¬ 
cal  re-estimates”;  2)  revised  economic  es¬ 
timates;  and  3)  actual  policy  or  legislative 
changes. 

As  the  nearby  chart  shows,  the  biggest 
element  is  the  first  one:  Of  the  $145  billion 
in  debt  reduction,  nearly  three-quarters, 
or  $106  billion,  results  from  technical  re-es- 
timates.  These  technical  factors  are  com- 


Who  Gets  the  Credit? 

Deficit  reduction,  1992-1994 
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Source:  Senate  Budget  Committee 


pletely  unrelated  to  any  actions  taken  by 
the  president  or  Congress.  A  “technical  re- 
estimate,”  as  defined  by  the  CBO,  is  a 
change  in  the  projected  cost  of  a  program 
that  cannot  be  explained  by  actual 
changes  in  economic  conditions  or  from 
the  enactment  of  a  specific  law  affecting 
the  program. 

The  single  largest  technical  re-estimate 
shifting  the  1993-94  deficit  downward  is  the 
cost  of  bank  and  savings  and  loan  bailouts. 


Those  estimates  have  been  revised  down 
by  more  than  $45  billion.  The  second 
largest  technical  re-estimate  is  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  expenditures— re¬ 
vised  down  by  more  than  $22  billion.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  estimated  revenues  unrelated  to 
any  tax-law  modifications  or  economic 
changes  have  increased  $24  billion,  further 
reducing  the  deficit.  The  remaining  tech¬ 
nical  re-estimates  relate  to  changes  in  par¬ 
ticipation  rates  in  various  entitlement  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  food  stamps  and  student 
loans. 

Revised  economic  estimates  have  also 
contributed  to  our  “deficit  deflation.”  A 
grand  total  of  $22  billion,  or  15%,  of  the 
1993-94  cumulative  deficit  reduction  is  due 
to  stronger  economic  conditions  than  were 
assumed  in  January  1993.  The  administra¬ 
tion  may,  in  part,  claim  credit  for  the  im¬ 
proved  economic  forecasts  over  this  pe¬ 
riod.  However,  the  claim  is  tenuous. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  for  the 
improved  economy  during  the  past  two 
years  is  simply  a  continued  expansion  of 
the  recovery  that  began  seven  quarters  be¬ 
fore  President  Clinton’s  inauguration  and 
10  quarters  before  his  “economic  plan” 
passed.  In  January  1993,  Mr.  Clinton  in¬ 
herited  low  inflation,  low  interest  rates 
and  increasing  productivity.  Thus  Repub¬ 
lican  economic  policies  enacted  prior  to 
Mr.  Clinton’s  term  deserve  at  least  as 
much  credit  for  the  drop  in  the  federal 
deficit  during  these  past  two  years  as  any 
policy  proposed  or  enacted  by  this  admin¬ 
istration  or  the  103rd  Congress. 

Slightly  higher  economic  growth  than 


U.S.  Hits  Haiti  With  Double  Whammy 


By  James  Bovard 

President  Clinton  is  loudly  bragging 
about  his  plans  to  “jump  start”  the  Hait¬ 
ian  economy  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
U.S.  tax  dollars.  Yet,  last  Friday,  Clinton 
administration  trade  policy  makers 
slashed  the  battery  cables  on  the  Haitian 
economic  engine.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
Clinton  administration  is  willing  to  risk 
the  lives  of  20,000  American  soldiers  in 
Haiti,  it  is  not  willing  to  risk  the  profits  of 
American  textile  manufacturers. 

On  Oct.  21,  the  Federal  Register  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  U.S.  is  re-imposing  quo¬ 
tas  on  imports  of  Haitian  clothing.  This 
will  harm  one  of  Haiti’s  most  important  in¬ 
dustries  and  one  of  its  largest  earners  of 
U.S.  dollars. 

Earlier  last  week,  the  Aristide  govern¬ 
ment,  as  part  of  its  plan  for  emergency 
economic  recovery,  had  asked  the  U.S.  for 
free  access  to  the  U.S.  market  to  give  Hait¬ 
ian  economic  reforms  a  better  chance  of 
success.  Instead,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  has  essentially 
reimposed  the  same 
basic  textile  restric¬ 
tions  (with  minor  in¬ 
creases  in  access) 
that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  first  negotiated 
with  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  of  “Baby 
Doc”  Duvalier. 

Clint  Stack,  a  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  textile  offi¬ 
cial  and  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  International 
Development  Systems,  a  consulting  firm, 
observed:  “At  the  least,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  sat  down  and  had  Aris¬ 
tide  sign  some  new  agreement.  The  U.S. 
should  have  allowed  the  Aristide  adminis¬ 
tration  and  local  businessmen  a  chance  to 
discuss  and  negotiate  what  access  levels 
they  need  to  thju.S.  market.  But  instead, 
they  have  been  blindsided.” 

The  U.S.  government’s  action  pre¬ 
sumes  that  Haiti  will  soon  have  a  fully 
functioning  bureaucracy.  After  Nov.  21,  no 
imports  of  clothing  and  textiles  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  from  Haiti  unless  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  official  visa.  This  visa  must 
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Mr.  Aristide 


be  stamped  (with  a  round  stamp  using  blue 
ink)  by  a  duly-designated  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  official.  But  many  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  offices  have  been  ransacked  and 
many  of  the  government  officials  are  pre¬ 
sumably  hiding  in  the  hills. 

After  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Panama,  the 
resumption  of  Panamanian  textile  exports 
to  the  U.S.  was  disrupted  because  Pana¬ 
manian  officials  had  only  red  ink,  not  blue 
ink,  according  to  Mr.  Stack.  And  with  the 
widespread  and  severe  hunger  and  devas¬ 
tation  now  in  Haiti,  tracking  down  blue  ink 
may  not  be  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aris¬ 
tide’s  highest  priority.  The  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration’s  action  could  easily  result  in  an 
embargo-by-bureaucratic-default. 


While  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  is  willing  to 
risk  the  lives  of  20,000 
American  soldiers  in 
Haiti,  it  is  not  willing  to 
risk  the  profits  of  Ameri¬ 
can  textile  manufacturers. 


The  new  quotas  have  transformed  Hait¬ 
ian  clothing  into  the  equivalent  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  controlled  substance  for  American 
soldiers.  If  a  soldier  knowingly  ignores  the 
restrictions  on  imports  and  tries  to  bring 
home  a  few  dozen  Haitian  bathrobes  for 
resale,  he  could  conceivably  face  heavy 
fines  and  a  prison  sentence  of  one  year  or 
more.  If  two  or  more  soldiers  cooperate  in 
bringing  back  a  few  bushels  of  bathrobes 
and  knowingly  violate  the  quotas,  they  will 
be  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  and  could  face 
much  longer  prison  sentences.  Under  the 
export  quotas,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  only 
833,232  bathrobes  made  in  Haiti  can  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  U.S.  this  year. 

What  does  the  Clinton  administration 
offer  Haiti  in  lieu  of  open  access  to  Ameri¬ 
can  markets?  Massive  amounts  of  foreign 
aid,  including  $216  million  in  the  coming 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  details  of  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  package  highlight  the  absurdity 


of  President  Clinton’s  trade  policy. 

The  U.S.  will  give  Haiti  $45  million  to 
help  protect  the  Haitian  currency  against 
instability  caused  by  trade  deficits  and  $25 
million  to  help  Haiti  pay  its  foreign  debts. 
How  can  Mr.  Clinton  justify  forcing  U.S. 
taxpayers  to  underwrite  Haitian  trade 
deficits  at  the  same  time  that  his  adminis¬ 
tration  is  stifling  Haitian  exports? 

The  Clinton  administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  for  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  to  hire  50,000 
Haitians  in  public- works  programs.  These 
projects  will  presumably  soak  up  much  of 
the  labor  force  that  previously  toiled  in 
textile  factories.  But  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  are  notorious  for  engendering 
make-work,  lean-on-a-rake  jobs.  Besides, 
such  programs  have  a  grim  history  in 
Haiti.  A  1975  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  report  concluded 
that  Food  For  Work  programs  in  Haiti 
“have  extremely  deleterious  effects  on  the 
peasant  communities  and  cause  great  ero¬ 
sion  of  mutual  service  relationships  of  the 
traditional  peasantry.” 

The  U.S.  is  planning  to  spend  almost 
$100  million  on  feeding  programs  for  the 
Haitian  people  in  the  next  year.  Yet  previ¬ 
ous  U.S.  food  aid  programs  have  devas¬ 
tated  Haitian  farmers.  One  development 
expert  told  a  congressional  committee  in 
1979,  “Farmers  in  Haiti  are  known  to  not 
even  bring  their  crops  to  market  the  week 
that  [free  U.S.  food]  is  being  distributed 
since  they  are  unable  to  get  a  fair  price 
while  whole  bags  of  U.S.  wheat  are  being 
sold.”  In  May  1984,  10  people  were  killed 
when  Haitian  troops  fired  on  crowds  riot¬ 
ing  to  protest  corruption  in  the  U.S.  food- 
aid  programs. 

Free  trade  breeds  a  vibrant,  self-reliant 
private  sector.  Foreign  aid,  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  breeds  dependency,  dis¬ 
order  and  destruction. 

U.S.  textile  import  quotas  are  a  badge 
of  indentured  trade  servitude  for  Third 
World  nations.  Have  the  U.S.  troops  been 
sent  to  Haiti  to  restore  stable  govern¬ 
ment— or  to  serve  as  an  advance  guard 
against  Haitian  textile  exports? 


Mr.  Bovard  writes  often  on  trade. 
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was  assumed  in  January  1993  brought  in 
$11  billion  more  in  revenues  during  the  last 
two  years  (separate  and  apart  from  tax- 
law  changes).  Further,  because  of  slightly 
lower  interest  rates  during  the  two-year 
period,  federal  interest  payment  on  the  cu¬ 
mulative  debt  declined  by  $6  billion.  Other 
projected  spending  was  reduced  $5  billion 
because  of  the  improved  economic  forecast 
over  this  period. 

For  their  part,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  and  Congress  have  passed  legislation 
that  resulted  in  $28  billion  in  new  taxes  and 
user  fees  in  1994.  These  taxes  are  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  sole  action  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

The  1990  spending  caps  (adopted  two 
years  before  President  Clinton’s  inaugura¬ 
tion)  held  spending  on  the  appropriated 
account  flat  in  1993  and  1994.  There  were 
no  significant  reductions  in  appropriated 
spending- small  savings  from  domestic 
cutbacks  were  plowed  back  into  other  pro¬ 
grams.  And  while  a  $20  billion  increase  in 
nondefense  spending  was  offset  by  similar 
cuts  in  the  Pentagon  budget,  there  were  no 
offsets  for  more  than  $11  billion  in  new  do¬ 
mestic  spending,  primarily  due  to  the  cost 
of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  and  the 
Midwestern  floods. 

To  find  out  how  much  of  the  total  deficit 
reduction  is  due  to  administration  actions 
you  must  subtract  this  spending  hike  from 
the  extra  revenues  brought  in  by  higher 
taxes.  The  result:  The  administration  and 
the  103rd  Confess  can  fairly  and  honestly 
claim  responsibility  for  a  meager  l2%,  or 
$17  billion,  of  the  reduced  deficits  over  the 
past  two  years.  Even  if  I  begrudgingly  give 
the  administration  credit  for  the  slightly 
improved  economic  conditions  from  what 
was  assumed  in  January  1993,  the  total 
goes  up  to  27%,  or  $39  billion.  But  even  be¬ 
ing  generous  to  the  administration,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  deficit  reduction  that's 
taken  place  since  1992  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  actions -despite  Mr.  Clinton’s 
claims  to  the  contrary.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  won't  be  fooled. 


Sen.  Domenici  (R.,  N.M.)  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Our  position,  word  by  word. 


Today,  the  nearly  50  million  Americans  who 
choose  to  smoke  find  themselves  under  personal 
attack. 

At  Philip  Morris,  we  believe  that  smokers,  like 
everyone  else  in  this  country,  have  the  right  to 
make  a  personal  choice. 

But  we  also  believe  that  there  should  be  guide¬ 
lines  to  accommodate  the  rights  of  both  smokers 
and  nonsmokers.  The  rights  of  one  group  should 
not  supersede  the  rights  of  the  other. 

As  it  turns  out,  a  majority  of  Americans  share 
this  view. 

According  to  a  recent  USA  TODAY/CNN  poll 
among  both  smokers  and  nonsmokers,  nearly 
7  out  of  1 0  respondents  believe  that  there  should 
be  separate,  designated  smoking  areas  instead  of 
outright  bans. 

That's  why  we  support  the  creation  of  smoking 
and  nonsmoking  areas  —  which  take  into  account 
the  rights  and  preferences  of  nonsmokers  and 
smokers  alike. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet.  Smoking  Issues,  which 
contains  information  about  The  Accommodation 
Program  as  well  as  other  issues  relating  to  smoking, 
please  call  us  at  1-800-852-3445,  Ext.  216. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  U  S  A. 


We  want  you  to  know 
where  we  stand. 


Facts  Matter 


In  the  same  poll  mentioned  above,  nearly  9  of  every  10  respondents  said  they  are  opposed  to  making 
smoking  illegal  in  the  United  States.  ^ 
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